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Readers of Spiritual Isswes, who have fol- 

lowed the heroic stand of the Norwegian 
Church, and especially that of Bishop Berg- 
grav himself, with admiration, will read with 
interest this personal statement made by him 
after his liberation. 
“My personal faith is not worth many 
words,” said Bishop Berggrav, “but it is sym- 
bolic of the position of the Norwegian Church 
during this difficult time which now at last 
has come to an end.” 

Jn giving an account of his work, his arrest 
‘and his imprisonment in a cottage in Asker 
during the war, Bishop Bergegrav said: ‘‘The 
Norwegian bishops in January 1941 wrote 
their well-known pastoral letter which stirred 
the entire people. The Nazis tried to intercept 
the pastoral letter and they succeeded in cap- 


fiscate. despatches to North Norway. This 
‘matter was dealt with quite simply. Dr. 
_Fjellbu, at that time Dean, knew a pilot of a 
erman aircraft; thus it happened that the 
Germans themselves flew the pastoral letter 
to North Norway. This pastoral letter and 
the Supreme Court action in December 1940 
proved to be the beginning of the spiritual 
fight which Norway carried on afterwards. 
We were expecting the worst and it was not 
ong afterwards that I was arrested. The 
ate Police were after me and the arrest 
took place on the train near Hvalstad station. 


vuse I was responsible for it all. 
“My most interesting experience. was an 
interrogation by pores and ‘Himmler at 


neta 


‘turing some copies and also started to con- | 


IT was taken to Bredtvedt and my imprison- 
ment started. On several occasions I was — 
brought from here in order to explain myself — 
th. to Quisling and to Terboven. Quisling’s 
ttitude was belligerent and he said that I 
ight. to be beheaded a hundred times be- : 


I can mention this: an order given to erect 


- woods around the cottage and could take e: 


gee 
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BISHOP BERGGRAV ON HIS CAPTIVITY 


Skaugum. Hardly had I entered before Ter- 
boven began scolding me, using terrible lan- 
guage. Neither Himmler nor I took much no- 
tice of him. Himmler appeared sympathetic 
and intelligent during the conversation and 
I felt that at heart he respected my views 
entirely. The fact that he did not dare to 
stand by his convictions only goes to prove 


_ how devilish is the whole system which he 


supports. Himmler asked why the Norwegian 
Church and the Norwegian people resisted 
the New Order. I gave him a comprehensive 
explanation. At the end he explained that it 
would be stupid to make a martyr of me. 
‘There is another way to break your power 
and influence,’ he said, ‘and that is to let you 
be forgotten.’ After the interrogation at 
Skaugum I returned to Bredtvedt. Some time — 
afterwards I learned that I was free. But 
when I left the camp a car from the State 
Police was awaiting me in which I was taken 
to the cottage in Asker, where I have been 


ever since. Here also I found my son interned. 


Thus in all these years the cottage in Asker | 

has been my place of work. I have worked, — 
read and written and on the whole achieved ieee 
a good deal. A series EOF good books can pe mee 
expected.” ; : 


Asked whether after short acquaintance 5 


with the Nazi guards he won them over to a ae 


his views he said: “I came in October and by nC 
Christmas time I got on well with my guards. 


an electrified fence 2 metres high around the 
camp was never carried out. After I-came to 
an agreement with my guard, life became 
more bearable. I was allowed to walk into the 


ercise. Thus while I was there I au ck 
cords of firewood. 
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“From the very beginning we established 
communication with all necessary organiza- 
tions both in Norway and abroad. We even 
contacted the Church opposition in Germany. 
On several occasions they smuggled me away 
from the cottage into town where I:had con- 
ferences with leaders of the Church and 
Home Front. Like other secret organizations 
in Norway we-were using letter-box ad- 
dresses and disguise, so excitement was not 
lacking. Never once was contact with the 
Swedish and Danish Churches interrupted. 
Among others I have personally corre- 
sponded with Bishop Aulen in Stockholm. 
The help received from our brother people, 
spiritually as well as materially, can never be 
valued highly enough. On several occasions 
prominent German representatives visited 
me amongst whom were a German Count and 
several high-ranking reserve officers. 

“We benefited much from the fight of the 
Confessional Church (Bekenntniskirche) in 
Germany. We have learned from its methods, 
its victories and its failures. We learned that 
it was useless to compromise with Nazism 
and that the only way when the Church was 
concerned was a definite No. 

“With regard to our brother people, during 
these hard times, we have all taken the same 
line and we have fought for the same prin- 
ciples and from the same foundation, in the 
Home Front. To-day I can reveal to you such 
a leader: Pastor Conrad Bonnevie Svendsen.” 

Bishop Berggrav was asked about the at- 
titude of the Church towards the State. 

“It is no unpleasant position for the 
Church to have so close a relationship with 
the State. It is, however, a necessity that the 
Church should have greater freedom in her 
internal spiritual affairs. Through our work 
we hope to achieve this for the benefit of the 
Church and the people.” The Bishop attached 
great importance to the economic [? ccumen- 
ical—Ed.] work of the Church after the war. 
He expressed deep regret over the passing 
away of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Wil- 
liam Temple, some little while ago. 

Finally, Bishop Berggrav answered a ques- 
tion regarding the tasks of the Church in the 
immediate future. He said: ‘““‘We want the re- 
ligious life to be natural and true. Now we 
are going back to our work.” 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON THE 
CHURCHES IN GERMANY 
_ In the course of an address to the Convoca- 


tion of York on Wednesday, May 16th, the 
Archbishop of York said: 


. our Allies. At last we are safe from the dan- | 


“Last week we all joined in thanksgiving 
for the great victory vouchsafed to us and 


ger of invasion and from the attacks by air, 
which have caused such loss and destruction 
in so many of our cities. The countries so | 
long under the shadow of death, through 
their occupation by the enemy, are now free. 

We are all especially thankful that our fellow 
subjects in the Channel Islands are now free 
after their long and trying ordeal. But we re- 
joice over victory not only because it secures 
our safety and the freedom of Europe, but 
because we see in it the overthrow of a sys- 
tem which embodied the spirit of anti-Christ. 
It was a system built on force, irrespective of 
moral law, and using to the utmost as its 
weapons violence, treachery and cruelty. We 
have indeed still to defeat Japan, and the 
greatness and difficulty of this task must not — 
be underestimated, but as far as Europe is 
concerned the tyranny of the Nazis has been 

finally broken. 


The Post-war World 


“During the war the duty of the Church 
was plain—to uphold the ideals for which we 
were fighting, and to give all the spiritual 
help we could both to the armed forces and 
to the whole nation. Now we are looking for- 
ward to the days of peace. There are prob- 
lems in front of us quite as great as those 
which we had to solve during the war. We — 
must not imagine that after the terrific up- 
heavals of, the last six years we shall slip 
easily into an orderly and peaceful world. It 
will be a world in which for long passion and 
anger will run high and in which the desire 
for revenge will be great. National jealousies — 
and suspicions will be intense. It will more- 
over be a world far poorer than anything 
which our generation has known. It will not — 
be the duty of the Church to initiate detailed — 
programmes of international or social recon-— 
struction. This must be left to the statesmen. 
It will, however, be the duty of the Church ta : 
endeavour to inspire the nations and their 
citizens with Christian ideals, and to see that — 
post-war international policies are consistent — 
with Christian principles. There are in front — 
of the Church three immediate duties. Z 

“First, the Church must insist on the duty 
of the Allies to supply with the necessities of — 
life the countries which have been ravaged by 
war. Deliberately I put this as our first duty. 4 
It will be useless for us to speak of the restor- 
ation of peace and order to peoples who are — 
starving. In a great part of Europe there will — 

e the gravest hunger and want. Already thes 


black horse of famine is seen stalking 
through the liberated countries, especially 
through Norway and Holland. On all sides 
there is scarcity of food, partly due to the 
devastation of land which has been fought 
over; partly due also to deliberate pillage 
and spoliation by the Germans, who system- 
atically robbed the people of food, grain, live- 
stock and the instruments of production. 

“In addition, the complete destruction of 
communications has made the task of feed- 
ing the people terribly difficult in many coun- 
tries. In France and Belgium the scarcity of 
food is most severe in the towns, but in 
Greece the opposite is the case. Relief can be 
brought to its chief cities by the sea, but in 
remote mountain villages the people are 
often starving. Even if communications were 
perfect there will be for a very long time in- 
sufficient food on the Continent. There is also 
shortage of all the other necessities of life, 
clothes, footwear and fuel. The victorious 
Allies will have to continue to produce all the 
food they can in their own countries (and 

how splendidly our own farming community 
have done in these last years!) and we shall 
have to submit for a considerable period to 
rationing if Europe is to be saved from starv- 


ing. 
Continental Churches 


“Next we must do all that we can to restore 
and strengthen the spiritual forces on the 
Continent. Lord Templewood, fresh from his 
experiences in Spain, has recently declared 
that unless the moral values of Europe can 
be re-created it will drift in an invertebrate 
anarchy in which there is no hope. We cannot 
directly restore them from without. We can 
however help to strengthen the continental 
Churches so that they may undertake this 
vital duty. But they have suffered terribly 
through the war. Their buildings have been 
destroyed. I was told that in Greece over a 
thousand churches have been ruined, while in 


Holland a parish priest told me that in the 


area he knew best over fifty Roman Catholic 
“and Lutheran churches had been wantonly 
wrecked by the Germans. Large numbers of 
their schools are destroyed, or are standing 
empty through lack of teachers and mate- 
rial. For instance, I heard that in one of the 
Greek islands the children had to be taught 
n ee as neither paper nor slates were 


Many, too, of the priests and pastors have 
“ een murdered; others have been broken in 
| a alth, through forced labour or oo confine- 


@ 


our utmost to help these Churches on the way 
to restoration. We have pledged ourselves to 
make a token gift of a quarter of a million 
pounds for this purpose. But we must do 
more than this, through prayer and inter- 
change of visits we must strengthen and en- 
courage them. 

“The question at once arises, what should 
be our attitude towards the German 
Churches? For it is upon them there rests 
the only hope of restoring a moral standard 
to the German nation. There will have to be 
careful discrimination. At present it is im- 
possible to tell how far the German Churches 
actively supported the Nazi regime. There is 
good reason to believe that many, both 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran, detested the 
crimes of the Nazis. It would be wrong for us 
to enter into Christian fellowship with pas- 
tors or congregations which have actively 
supported or defended the Nazi tyranny. But 
where they have refused to do this, even 
though they found themselves unable openly 
to resist, we should be ready to resume the 
fellowship broken by war and to give them 
any help we can in strengthening their efforts 
to call their people to repentance and to the 
Christian way of life. But as there can be no 
fraternization at present between our soldiers 
and the German people, so there should be no 
fraternization with German pastors and con- 
gregations until we know more of their atti- 
tude towards the evil order which has now 
been destroyed. 

“Next we must stand for peace with jus- 
tice. This seems so obvious as to be a plati- 
tude, but I believe the failure of the peace 
movements between the wars was largely due 
to the way in which we stressed the virtue of 
peace, and so often divorced it from the 
greater virtue of justice. This is a funda- 
mental fallacy of the pacifist. He isolates war 
and treats it as the greatest of sins, but a 


sound Christian theology never dissociates _ 


peace from justice and order. Justice indeed 


can sometimes only be preserved by the use a Bo 


of force. Peace should bow before justice and 
not claim to be its overlord. Therefore in any _ 
peace settlement the Church must scrutinize 


its terms to see that they not only give se- _ ic 
curity against war but are in conformity with _ ee 


justice. No bulwarks against war, however 


impressive they may appear for a time, will — ran 
be of permanent value unless they are built aie 
on the firm foundations of justice. © Bee 


“Tf our Church is to speak prophetically on , 
the relationship of the nation to the world, | 


we must not forget that our first duty is to 


see that we ourselves walk in the paths of S 


righteousness snd puisclannees: It is always 2 aN 
easy to see injustice manifested in other — 
countries. It is not so easy for us to acknowl- 


edge that in our midst there are moral and 
social sins which if unchecked will lead to na- 
tional ruin. If God has used us as His agents 
to destroy the monstrous evil which has been 
corrupting Europe, His judgment will be the 


more severe on us if we in our own nation sin ~ 


against the light. Of all the tasks in front of 


the Church, there will be none so urgent as 


that of restoring to our own countrymen 
faith in the Living God as revealed in His 


righteousness by the prophets, and in His- 


love by Christ Jesus.” 


“THE COMMUNITY ADVISORY 
GROUP FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN” 


As an interesting example of an unofficial, 
spontaneous effort to grapple with commu- 
nity problems in the post-war period, we 
quote from a statement issued by “The Com- 
munity Advisory Group.’ Among the Group 
are the Rev. George Macleod (Iona Commu- 
nity) and the Rev. Norman Motley (Founder 
of the R.A.F, “Nails”? Movement). 

“The Community Advisory Group repre- 
sents many different activities, points of 
view and religious loyalties. The common 
ground of its members is broadly defined by 
this statement and expressed by their active 

' co-operation in the service it offers. 


“Living in many parts of the country, 


members of the group offer greater oppor- 
tunity for loeal contact than wotld be pos- 
sible to any body of ‘people resident in one 
area. 

“The function of the group is wholly ad- 
visory. It is not committed as a body to 
initiate any scheme or organize any activity. 
Its members may be—and for the most part 
are—concerned with individual services and 
service projects, but these are of interest to 


the advisory body only in so far as they con-’ 


tribute to the objects outlined in this state- 
ment. 


“The group is supported by the informal 
- co-operation of a wider body of friends able 


» i 
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~ ogy, social services, creative arts, the drama 2 


’ its particular function falls into these cate 


- group and outlined above are available with-— 


~~ first place to Hon. Sec., Community Advisory 


tunity allows, pa 
sistance in matters concerned with their o 
activities. While making no claim to. -provic 


‘or women—who haye served in any Unit a 


an -all-inclusive vocational contact service, 
the group hopes to include in this wider cirel e 
those ‘who are variously interested in agri- 
culture, education, craftsmanship, technol- 


and the processes of survey, law and account- | 
ancy as they relate to collective ventures. 

“Contact and co-operation are sought and 
maintained with other groups, societies or 
movements whose work is in any way relates 
to the ends in view. 

“The work which the group visualizes as” 


gories :— 


“(qa) Making available the findings of exil 
perimental community povivilics in various 
fields. : 


“(b) Putting those interested into touc 1 
with individuals, groups and movements hav- 
ing specialized knowledge and experience. 


“(c) Providing a liaison with groups and 
activities which offer opportunities for the. 
active co-operation of ex-service men and ~ 
women or which suggest some parallel for 
similar types of effort. : 


“(d) Offering a medium of contact wad 
comradeship as between like-minded people. é 


“The services oirered: by the advinciaal 


out obligation to all those yeally interested ‘in’ 
its objects. Es 
“Correspondence can be addressed in the 


Service, Chancton, Dartnell Park, West By: 
fleet, Surrey. ; 
“The Advisory service is offered to men— 


home or overseas, and who wish to carry the 
comradeship of the war years and the satis 
factions of working together into their post- 
war life and activities ; to those who will wish’ 
rather to make common cause with thei 
neighbour—‘each for all and all for each. 


